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does cut costs 
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American Mutual engineering service produces results. 
Accident experience of 500 policyholders. 
te * e 
Many employees of companies insured with the Ameri- 
can Mutual are enjoying low cost liability and property 
damage insurance on their own cars. The same savings 
have applied. If you have not already insured your car with 


Mutual, 


you can save money on your 


the American write and let us tell you how 


auto insurance. 


American 
engineering 


The Mutual, through their 
department, have been highly 
influential in lowering the accident rate of 
many of this country’s great industries. From 
this experience we can help you to decrease 
the accidents in your own plant. This will re- 
sult not only in decreased insurance costs, but 
will increase the efficiency and morale of your 
personnel and thus lessen production costs. 


The work of our engineering department 
with such companies as American Chain 
Company, Daggett and Ramsdell, U. S. Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, General Cigar Company, 
Inc., Sharp and Dohme, Inc. and Waitt and 
Bond Company and many other organizations 
speaks for itself. 

The chart at the left shows the combined 
experience of 500 American Mutual Policy- 
holders in decreased time losses due to our 
engineering service. And interesting, too, is the 
fact that for almost fifty years every policy- 
holder has received 20% or more of premiums 
back in form of dividends. 

We are interested in discussing how acci- 
dents and workmen’s compensation premiums 
may be decreased with you under the Ameri- 
can Mutual plan — provided you are also 
conscientiously interested in working toward 
the same end. Write us and we 
representative call. 


will have our 


American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
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ree a N OCTOBER 30th, 1900, American-Hawaiian 
turned from sail to steam. On that day the S. S. 
ay AMERICAN sailed from New York for San 
es a Francisco via the Straits of Magellan, to inaugu- 
GZ rate ihe Company's steamer service. She was 
Seen by Captain George McDonald, and one of her offi- 
cers was Captain F ‘elix Riesenberg whose’ ‘Rough Log makes such 
fasc inating rane in the “Nautical Gazette.’ Her 8,500 tons of 
general cargo | for San Francisco, Seattle and Honolulu, included 
as Captain Reeenti \berg put it... “everything necessary for the 
Sisatiaiens of a decent civ ‘lization on some distant barren shore.” 
George Dearborn was American-Hawaiians first President; 
Captain W. D. Bumham, Manager; H. E. D. Jackson, Traffic 
Manager; and Bernard Mills, now Superintending E ngineer, was 
assistant to V. F. Lassoe who was its first superiniending engineer 
The AMERICAN was quickly followed into service by the 
CALIFORNIAN, HAWAIIAN, OREGONIAN, ALASKAN, NEBRASKAN. 
NEVADAN, TEXAN and ARIZONAN, so that by 1903 the Com- 
pany had nine steamers in the trade. 


The three decades of the Twentieth Century have wrought 
world and national changes too many and varied to state. But, 
except for the period of the World War, down through all the 
intervening years from that October day in 1900; the vessels 
of American-Hawaiian have never ceased to ply the waters of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. .. first through the Straits of Magellan 
and finally through the Panama Canal...serving the commerce 
of our two great coasts with steadily increasing frequency, and 
striving always to uphold the highest standards and traditions of 
the American Merchant Marine. 


AMERICAN-HAWAITIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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A CONSCIENTIOUS CREDIT MAN 


[ have in mind a number of concerns who are not paying their bills as 
promptly as certain of their creditors desire. These concerns offer none of the 
old threadbare excuses for delay in payment. Their sales have not materially 
decreased during this period of depression; they have no credit problems— 
their bad debts are negligible; their profit is as large as in a banner year. From 
a production and distribution standpoint, they are in a healthy condition. Their 
only weakness is in their accounts receivable, but they know their customers. 
These customers are good risks. Business relationship with them has been 
pleasant and profitable for years. However, these customers too have. large 
accounts receivable which cannot be satisfied on the dot because of the vicious 
circle of large accounts receivable which goes winding back through the ranks 
of the consumer. Tom cannot pay Dick, and Dick, therefore, cannot pay his 
creditor, Harry, ‘ton our regular 30-day terms.” 

Now along comes the “I want mine first” credit manager. He is the same 
fellow who at annual meetings of credit managers is most enthusiastic about 
bringing the profession of credit manager to a professional status. He sees 
his job as one of science; he knows all the rules and formulae, but when he gets 
back to his desk during a period of depression, he becomes the Shylock, and he 
utters dire threats to all of his creditors. He is often connected with a firm 
which carries collection insurance or of a large corporation operating on a 
remote control system. 

Among those to whom he writes is the conscientious credit manager who 
feels that the burden should be distributed and that the good friend who 
quietly accepts his share of the difficulty by granting the necessary extension 
of credit as a matter of course should not suffer because of the attitude of the 
“T want mine first”? man. 

I venture to say that more good accounts are lost during periods such as 
this than during any other period. Let us know our customers; let us not break 


our credit structure by unreasonable demands. 
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Research— 


The Ally of 
Modern Industry 


By CHAMPE S. ANDREWS 


Vice President Directing Sales, National Folding Box 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


T is fair to say that four-fifths of all Amer- 

ican industry today faces two very danger- 

ous hazards. I do not refer to the ordinary 

garden variety hazard that is incident to 
all business, such as strikes, fires, the acts of 
God, lack of working capital and business cycles, 
but I refer to two super-hazards—hazards not 
necessarily created by our own inefficiency or 
our Own mismanagement. 

First is the hazard of obsolescence brought 
about through new inventions, new discoveries, 
changes in buying habits, changes in the com- 
mercial buying power of the people, changes 
in the needs and conditions of our customers. 
I would like to illustrate it by a story heard 
in Boston recently. 

The neck of the bottle in the manufacture 
of the automobile was in getting the necessary 
coats of paint on the closed car. It was then 
taking about twenty-nine days before the auto- 
mobile could be passed on from the time of the 
first coat to the last. The manufacturer calling 
together all of the paint men of the country 
said, “It is taking too much time to paint the 
automobiles. It takes more space now to store 
the automobiles while they are being painted 
than it does for anything else. We must break 
that neck in the bottle.” 

The paint manufacturers took the matter 
under very serious consideration and after some 
little time came back with the news that it could 
be cut down one day. The automobiles could 
be painted in twenty-eight days instead of 
twenty-nine. 

The automobile manufacturer said the job 
would have to be done in from one to three 
days. The paint manufacturers passed out the 
problem and Duco was the result. 

The City of New Haven was once the na- 
tionally famous carriage production center. 
This industry has now passed into the limbo 
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Champe S. Andrews 


> Mr. Andrews, a former practicing 
attorney from Tennessee, has ably dem- 
onstrated what a creative, fact-finding 
mind can do toward developing fibre 
board products. He tells, in this article, 
of the sales hazards in industry and how 
to meet them. 


of forgotten things because none of the car- 
riage manufacturers of New Haven had the 
vision to see that the benzine buggy was put- 
ting their product into obsolescence. Stude- 
baker, I believe, was the only one who saw it. 
The manufacture of shaving mugs used to be 
a large and profitable industry. Walking into 
the barber shop you could see the rows of shav- 
ing mugs with their owners’ names on them. 

































Obsolescence and the Price Cutter are 
the thieves who rob industry of millions 
every year. 


The progress of Mr. Gillette has put the shav- 
ing mug business in the obsolete class. 


Each pair of shoes made a few years ago had 
a strip of elastic webbing on either side. Along 
came the low shoe and the elastic webbing and 
the Congress gaiter were made obsolete. 

Recently the manufacture of binding for 
skirts was a very profitable business. This skirt 
binding was put around the hem of the skirts 
to protect them. The flapper came along and 
decided to attract men’s eyes from her face 
to her knees, and out went the manufacturers 
of skirt binding. I could tell you the problem 
of the cotton hosiery man years ago—how he 
fought the advent of rayon and of silk. 


I have just finished building a new house, 
and I think the most interesting study that I 
have ever seen men make was staged by these 
various interests, smoke, coal, gas, oil and elec- 
tricity. It is a real fight to the finish—the fight 
of tobacco against candy for the ladies—cement 
against stone and brick—wood cars against 
steel cars—natural ice against manufactured 
ice—anthracite coal against bituminous and al- 
most countless other fights. 

Twenty-five years ago, when I took my first 
trip from Brooklyn to New York on a ferry, 
a banker told me that ferry stock was the 
strongest in the City, yet today ferry-boats are 
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rotting at their wharves due to the construc- 
tion of tunnels under both rivers. The fight of 
copper against iron for piping, gutters, wire, 
etc., and the folding box against the tin can and 
cellophane wrap. All of these are the terrors 
and dangers of obsolescence. 

No one knows when he will find his business 
obsolete. No man can predict that in twelve 
months from now he will have the flourishing 
business he has today, because. of the ever- 
present dangers of obsolescence. The patent 
office is turning out eighty thousand patents a 
year, and the little State of Connecticut claims 
more than any of the others, in comparison 
with size and population. 

Now as to the second danger, or the second 
super-hazard. American industry, today, is in 
what we call the fifth stage of competition. 
As the thought will probably be considered rad- 
ical, I prefer to mention it in the terms of an 
authentic source rather than in my own words. 


“The fundamental difficulty in this situation 
rests in the fact that one manufacturer, alone 
and independently, can lower the price level of 
an entire industry irrespective of the wishes of 
the remainder of his competitors. Whereas, 
on the other hand, only the unanimous desire 
on the part of all members of the industry is 
adequate to maintain a normally profitable price 
level. Industry at the present time is without 
protection from the ignorant or deliberate 
price-cutter and the penalty which it pays for 
this lack of protection is depressed and unprofit- 
able price levels. The great necessity at this 
stage is to devise a suitable means of protec- 
tion, without curbing, while at the same time 
allowing an interplay of free competition and 
the incentive to progress, and without incurring 
the liability to illegal combination, extortion, 
and exploitation. 

“Price cutting may be divided roughly into 
two classes—Aggressive and Defensive. The 
Aggressive Price Cutter, usually in a minority, 
is the man or firm who, greedy for more than 
a legitimate share of the business of the indus- 
try, thinks that if only enough volume can be 
secured, regardless of price, greater profits will 
result. Seldom, if ever, does this type of 
individual actually base his action on an anal- 
ysis of his business. Likewise, he fails to reckon 
with the fact that no manufacturer is going 
to stand idly by and let his business be taken 
away without a struggle.” 

Obsolescence and price cutting are the two 
dangers. Sales managers, as business doctors, 
as experts in reading the hand-writing on the 
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wall, must turn over in their minds what can 
be done to prevent obsolescence and to ward 
off the dangers of the industry as far as the 
price cutter is concerned. I have jotted down 
out of my own experience some of the practices 
that I am finding helpful in guarding against 
these two dangers. 

The sales manager who can find a use for 
his product that makes for the comfort and 
convenience of the public has found a great 
ally against obsolescence. A few of these prod- 
ucts are: Safety Razors, Zippers, Closed Cars, 
Mechanical Dish Washers, Suction Sweepers, 
Paper Milk Bottles, Plug Telephones, Golf 
Tees and Folding Paper Boxes in place of the 
tin can that takes up storage space. 


The appeal to better quality is another ally. 
I am afraid sales managers are tempted by 
their men in the field to build down to a price. 
Building up to a standard seems more feasible 
because, today, a very large purchasing power 
in the United States prefers the appeal to a 
standard of quality rather than the appeal to 
price. 

Again it has worked in the case of building 
my home. I put in concealed radiators instead of 
open radiators. I fell for the fellow who sold 
me a circulating cold water system so that | 
could have cold water upstairs and down, with- 





trustworthy ally of industry in its fight 
against Obsolescence and The Price 
Cutter. 
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out going to my refrigerator. It cost a little 
more but I liked the convenience of it. I fell 
for keeping my house cool as well as warm. I 
fell for rainbow colored tiles, and there I got 
into trouble. My wife had to have colored 
towels, sheets, blankets, etc. The fellow who 
had that great appeal to color was the fellow 
who was fighting against obsolescence. I had 
wrought iron railing instead of the old wooden 
railing; steel window sash instead of wood, and 
finally roller screens, invisible and out of the 
way, which do not have to be taken on and off 
like the winter and summer underwear. This 
house-building experience was the first time in 
my life that I have ever been on the purchas- 
ing side and I fell for the latest wrinkles all 
along the line. 


We have in New England an old, old firm 
making shoes, whose motto has been for many 
years—‘‘Quality in Material and Workman- 
ship.” Fine. But there grew up in the same 
town a younger generation, and they had for 
a motto—‘‘Quality, Patterns and Style.’’ The 
patterns and styles have won. The Quality in 
Material and Workmanship, however good, 
have been rendered obsolete against the at- 
tack of the other. 


I found another help against obsolescence 
in expanding the present uses of my product 
to the saturation point. Ten years ago we made 
a Christmas box for one of the great tobacco 
companies. Everyone knows how wives will 
give a box of cigars or cigarettes at Christmas. 
This manufacturer thought he would profit by 
it, so we made him $85,000 worth of Christ- 
mas boxes and he made a handsome profit. 


Now, that idea has been developed to 
where the Christmas package has extended into 
twenty-two industries. Our last order came 
from a firm in Ohio that never before consid- 
ered the Christmas package as an aid to sales. 
Then we also have Valentine, Mother’s Day, 
Easter, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and birth- 
day packages for candy. The candy man 
couldn’t put one over for Father’s Day, but 
the sock makers did that. It would have been 
the line of least resistance to stop with the 
tobacco package, but we didn’t. 


If you can find a use for your product that 
will save the space now devoted to accessories, 
you have won a great victory. We found a 
factory some time ago that had thirteen mil- 
lion boxes, taking up an entire warehouse. 
These boxes were subject to fire, mice, wastage, 
cost of handling, etc. We worked out a col- 
lapsible box, and the old warehouse that was 
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used for boxes, is now an 
addition to the factory. 
If you appeal to the 
convenience of your cus- 
tomer by finding some 


tomers. 


way to save him labor A 


you are on the right 
track. A short time ago 
we were in touch with a manufacturer who 
probably packed five, six or seven thousand 
boxes a day by hand. Today we have automatic 
packing machines that pack sixty and seventy 
a minute. 

Now, if I am right, first that obsolescence is 
a danger and second that price-cutting is a 
danger, the question naturally arises as to the 
best way to ward off these dangers. New Eng- 
land has gone in for it on a wholesale scale. 
Associations and societies are fostering it. In- 
dividual companies are being forced to use it 
or drop out of the race. It is Research, the Ally 
of Modern Industry. 


Now there is an interesting reflex to this. If 
you are making use of this ally, which we are 
dev eloping to the utmost limit of our resources 
it calls for a new standard of salesman. The 
old ballyhoo type of correspondence school 
salesman is past. Companies who rely upon re- 
search in trying to sell something that the other 
fellow can’t make, or at least trying to make 
some money before the other fellow discovers 
he can make it or begins to make it, find that 
the best type of salesman is the fact-finding 
type, as illustrated by two professions—law and 
engineering. It may be of interest to know 
that the two best salesmen I have on my force 
are two men that I secured from the Legal 
and Engineering Departments of Yale Uni- 
versity. They are men who first must know 
the facts. A lawyer is trained to find facts 
before he can do anything, and the en- 
gineer must know facts before he can lay 
any plans. 

Stimulating new ideas is another method of 
guarding against obsolescence. We used to have 
an old idea-box, and all the employes were 
asked to write suggestions and drop them into 
the box. If we found an idea we could use, the 
employ ee suggesting it was presented with fifty 
or a hundred dollars. Today we pay them a 
percentage of the business we get as a result 
of the idea. A 72 year old employee brought 
us an idea this year which has resulted in 
$200,000 worth of business, and the old man 
has received $10,000 in royalties instead of the 
$100 prize he used to get. 
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Many industries are adding to their 
profit and good-will accounts by ap- 
pealing to the convenience of cus- seven very capable 
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What aboutthe 
women? I have six or 





women in my depart- 

ment. I called them to- 

gether and said, “We 

have never had an idea 

from a girl in this place.” 
In less than a week one of the young ladies 
breught back an idea that we ought to make 
a lampshade. How could paper ever be made 
into a lampshade? However, we did just that 
and made our first sale early in February. I 
don’t know how much business is going to re- 
sult from it, but women have good ideas as well 
as men and are willing to put them to work 
if given the opportunity. 


For the last four or five years I have been 
privileged to deliver a lecture to the Mechan- 
ical Engineering Department in Yale Univer- 
sity. In the invitation written by S. W. Dudley, 
Chairman, Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, he says, 

“We have very little opportunity to bring be- 
fore students, i in any vivid way, the procedure 
whereby an engineer or an executive makes up 
his mind what is worth while doing and when 
to do it. It is, of course, too much to expect 
that the colleges can train vision, far-sighted- 
ness, intuition, judgment, etc. For this reason 
it is all the more important that we give them 
an opportunity to listen occasionally to some- 
one who can bring the need for this sort of 
thing home to them vividly and impressively. 
In this way we believe that some of the group 
at least will be aroused and enthused beyond 
what comes along in the course of regular class 
exercises.” 


This teaching of business with imagination 
is working tremendous changes. It is going back 
now to where it is getting into the heads of 
the college professors. They must train their 
men in the art of invention. 


In his book, ‘Influencing Human Behavior,” 
Professor H. A. Overstreet says, “Hitherto, as 
we saw, the creative mind has been accepted 
simply as a kind of inexplicable gift to the hu- 
man race. There is, however, every reason to 
believe that this supposed gift need no longer 
be waited for, humbly, and accepted with grat- 
itude when it comes. By intelligent understand- 
ing and direction, it can actually be stimulated 
into growth. He who can develop the creative 
mind, whether in himself or in others, produces 
an effect upon the human situation which is so 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Commercial 
Arbitration 
In Connecticut 





Harry E. Hasty 


B 2 citration, an old commercial 
tool, has been sharpened and mod- 
ernized for the use of Connecticut 
business men. Mr. Hasty tells, in 
this article, how it works and what 
may be expected of it. 


HERE never has been in Connecticut 
any barrier to the arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes. The law did not forbid 
it and as a matter of precedent there 

was sound warrant for such procedure. 
Arbitration is not new. Several centuries be- 
fore Christ, the Greeks undoubtedly had a sys- 
tem of administering justice bearing close re- 
semblance to arbitration. In Athens, in the days 
of its might, disputes were settled under a sys- 
tem using “‘arbiters.”” There were two classes 
—public and private. Decisions of a_ public 
arbiter were subject to an appeal to a local 
magistrate but the awards of private arbiters, 
to which the parties previously had agreed to 
abide, permitted no appeal. It is clear, there- 
fore, that this system bore a very close re- 
semblance to arbitration proceedings of the 
present day in the United States. In Rome, 
for a period of nearly a thousand years, arbi- 
tration was resorted to as a recognized method 
of settling disputes. In fact, generally in the 
continent of Europe and in England, arbitra- 


By HARRY E. HASTY 


Executive Vice President, 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


tion has long been recognized. In more recent 
times, General Coke of the Colony of Connect- 
icut, in 1664, advocated the settling of con- 
troversies by this means. In 1763, the first stat- 
ute in Connecticut on the subject of arbitration 
was passed. We have evidence of participation 
in this movement in the fact that one of the 
earliest committees established by the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce was its arbitra- 
tion committee, set up in 1794. 

Until the Legislature of Connecticut passed 
the present act, in 1929, arbitrations of com- 
mercial disputes in Connecticut, did not embody 
three fundamental characteristics that would 
prompt the business man to resort regularly to 
this device, namely, that such procedure be 
valid, irrevocable and enforceable. Perhaps we 
can quickly and easily grasp just what commer- 
cial arbitration is by examination of that which 
it is not. Political arbitration is not the subject 
matter of the new Connecticut law. This kind 
of arbitration is entirely political in nature, con- 
cerning the rights of geographical units; na- 
tions, states or governments who desire a peace- 
ful settlement of a dispute. The distinction here 
arises from the difference in the nature of the 
dispute. 

Commercial arbitration is not to be confused 
with industrial arbitration which is the settle- 
ment of labor disputes, that is, the settlement 
of differences between employer and employes 
by a process of arbitration. Such procedure is 
not intended to come within the scope of the 
new Connecticut law. 
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One might easily be 
led to think of media- 
tion or conciliation as a 
form of arbitration, 
but they are not in any 
degree. Mediation may 
not involve the consent 
of both parties. A prof- 
fer of mediation by an 
interested third person 
may result in reluctant 
acceptance of the prof- 
fered service and their 
differences may there- 
after be reconciled but 
conformance to such a 
situation is entirely vol- 
untary and may quickly 
be abrogated or vio- 
lated by either of the 
parties thereto. Concil- 
iation is somewhat akin 
to mediation, but by 
neither means is the re- 
sult comparable to that 
of a commercial arbi- 
tration because the bar- 
gaining element is in it 
and the result, there- 
fore, is usually a com- 
promise, both of the 
parties conceding some- 
thing and neither of 
them getting exactly 
what they wished. 

Honorable Moses H. 
Grossman, honorary 
president of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Associ- 
ation, defines commercial arbitration as “the 
voluntary submission by the parties to a dispute 
of their controversy to disinterested parties for 
decision. It is a semi-judicial procedure whereby 
the parties, instead of resorting to an estab- 
lished court with an established judge, set up 
their own tribunal and select their own judge. 
The decision of a court is called a judgment; 
the decision of an arbitration tribunal, an 
award.” The end and aim of the Connecticut 
Commercial Arbitration Act of 1929 is to in- 
sure that an award following an arbitration in 
Connecticut shall be valid; shall (except under 
certain circumstances conceived for the best 
protection of the parties) be irrevocable and 
enforceable. 


In the event of a disagreement between bus- 


merce. 


Commercial Arbitration : 
Connecticut 


A Manual ee to 





Photograph of Arbitration Manual which is 
made available to Connecticut business men jn the 
through the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 


iness men with respect 
to any _ transaction, 
whether it be as the re- 
sult of a written con- 
tract or not, they have 
several courses open 
for the settlement of 


yA ge their controversy. 

1. They may settle it 
between them- 
selves by agree- 
ment. 


2. They may resort 

litigation in 

court by means of 
a suit. 

3. They may arbi- 

trate. 

The third method 
seems the best for many 
reasons. It is expedi- 
tious. The vexatious de- 
lay attending suits and 
judicial settle- 
ments need not be suf- 
fered. It is inexpensive. 
The parties to a dispute 
need not be represented 
by professional counsel 
if they do not desire it. 
There is, however, 
nothing in the law or in 
precedent to prevent 
participation of counsel 
proceedings. 
Those familiar with 
commercial arbitration 
as actually going for- 
ward in this country are 
of the opinion that one of the important rea- 
sons for the adoption of this procedure is that 
those bitternesses which often result from costly 
and lengthy litigations are avoided. Parties 
choose their own arbitrators. Thus they do not 
find themselves in the hands of an inexperi- 
enced or incompetent jury, but present the story 
of their controversy to men who are familiar 
with the very trade involved, its practices and 
customs, familiar with the technique of the 
craft and soundly conversant with the charac- 
teristics of any commodity under discussion. 

Any parties in Connecticut who have a dis- 
pute which they desire to settle by means of 
arbitration may proceed to do so under the 
statute without resort to any regularly estab- 


(Continued on page 22 
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Demurraége 
The Personal Friend of Red Ink 
By C. G. PHILLIPS 


Traffic Manager, National Folding Box Co. 


ORE red ink is used on demurrage 

records than any other transportation 

records, both in railroad and indus- 

trial circles and it is due for the most 
part to misunderstanding of the rules by the 
shippers. 

Many have thought and still think that de- 
murrage was created by the carriers to obtain 
extra revenue. This idea is absurd and foolish. 

Demurrage rules were not created for addi- 
tional revenue; they were created for the pur- 
pose of having cars released in the quickest 
possible time so that shippers and carriers 
might benefit alike, in the movement of ship- 
ments and to overcome a habit which had be- 
come prevalent—the habit of holding cars as 
housing units. 

It was in 1874 that the first demurrage was 
assessed by a railroad. Up to that time demur- 
rage was unknown except in the maritime field 
where it was assessed by ship owners against 
merchants or charterers for detaining ships in 
port longer than a given time. Demurrage 
charge in the railroad field did not become a 
common practice until 1888, but has continued 
without interruption ever since. 

Before that time, it was habitual for con- 
signors or consignees to hold a car for loading 
or unloading for whatever length of time suited 
their convenience, thereby denying prospective 
users the privilege of immediate use. Many 
merchants were using them for the purpose 
of storing goods until such a time as they 
wished them transported. Some were even using 
them as a trading post, selling from the cars 
and saving store rent. There being no rules 
in effect denying this privilege, the demurrage 
rule was adopted to overcome such practices. 

The cars of railroads must be kept in the 
service for which they were intended—continual 
moving of goods from one place to another. 
Every time a car is held beyond its free time 
limit it is bound to deny someone the privilege 
of its use. There is no profit to the railroad 
when a car stands on a siding awaiting un- 
loading or loading, nor is there any profit to 
a shipper when he is unable to secure a car 
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ship owners and railroads 
have been forced to penalize ship- 
pers for holding their equipment 
more than a given length of time. 


from carriers who are short in their equipment 
due to holdovers. 

The revenue for the carriers is derived from 
the movement of cars and the faster the wheels 
turn the sooner the shipper’s goods reach 
destination and he receives his money for the 
shipment. It is very important and most es- 
sential that the shipper and carrier cooperate 
in handling their demurrage problems. 


Demurrage is applied in two ways: 


1. Under straight demurrage plan. 
2. Under average agreement plan. 


Straight demurrage rules provide for an al- 
lowance of a definite period called ‘‘Free Time”’ 
for the loading and unloading of cars and for 
a definite charge by the day for all cars held 
beyond that period. 

The free time allowed for the unloading or 
loading of cars is usually forty-eight hours, the 
time being computed, as a rule, from the first 
7:00 A. M. after placement, Sundays and Holi- 
days excepted. For each of the first four days 
that a car is held by consignor or consignee 
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beyond the free time, demurrage is assessed at 
the rate of $2.00 per day and for each addi- 
tional day beyond four, $5.00 per day. 

Under the average demurrage rules an agree- 
ment is made between the railroad and _ ship- 
per whereby the latter is allowed one credit for 
each car released within the first twenty-four 
hours of free time, and assessed one debit per 
car per day, or fraction of a day for each day 
up to four days on each car held after the ex- 
piration of the first forty-eight hours. 


At the end of each calendar month the total 
number of credits, if less than the total number 
of debits, are deducted from the debits, the 
remaining debits being charged for at the rate 
of two dollars each. If the credits equal or 
exceed the debits, no charge is made for the 
detention of cars and no payment is made by 
the railroad on account of excess credits. 


As the transactions for each month are ad- 
justed and closed at the end of the month, 
credits in excess of debits in any one month 
cannot be carried over to offset debits for the 
next month. 

When four debits have accrued against any 
one car, demurrage is assessed at the rate of 
$5.00 per day for each day beyond four days 
that the car is held, Sundays and Holidays not 
excepted. Credits carried on cars held for load- 
ing cannot be used to offset debits accruing on 
cars held for unloading, nor can credits carried 
on cars held for unloading be used to offset 
debits against cars held for loading. 

If the foregoing rules are noted and the 
working of cars carefully watched and checked, 
it is possible to avoid demurrage charges and 
old Mr. Red Ink will have to find a new friend. 


RESEARCH—THE ALLY OF INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 8) 


endlessly wide-reaching as to be in reality in- 
calculable. 

‘“The past centuries when not otherwise occu- 
pied—busied themselves with searching out the 
chief ‘end’ of human life. They paid little at- 
tention to the means whereby this chief end 
might be attained. It remains for our century, 
already expert in devising mechanical aids to 
more wholesome living, to search out the psy- 
chological and social means to a more adequate 
human life. Eventually the problem of influ- 
encing human behavior to this end will become 
the major concern of education,” 


This case does not rest wholly upon the pet 
ideas of college professors, against whom many 
hold a prejudice—which I do not share. Mr. 
W. T. Holliday, of the Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio in his article called, ‘“T apping the Man 
Power in a Sales Organization,” says, “My 
conclusion as a lawyer, living in the midst of 
strife, is that the fundamental cause of most 
of the unhappy disputes and discords of life is 
not malevolence but stupidity, largely stupidity 
of failing to appreciate the effects of one’s own 
conduct upon others. This lack of psychologi- 
cal insight is the fundamental friction which re- 
duces efhciency of management, and it is because 
of this fact that the solution of the general 
problem of management lies along the road of 
scientific study of man.” 

So, college and business life agree that im- 
agination and invention are capable of develop- 
ments which greatly influence human behavior. 

Carlyle said that the secret of genius was the 
ability to carry the spirit of little children into 
old age,—to become as little children. Yes,— 
with little interest in the past but boundless 
curiosity for the future,—with little care what 
tomorrow may bring forth so long.as it brings 
forth something different,—with no petty re- 
gard for what we may have said in the past or 
done in the past, easily bent but never broken, 
hoping, dreaming, trying. 

Management and co-workers can better ap- 
proach the whole problem of research through 
the mind of the curious and inquiring child, than 
through the doddering sage who knows nothing 
except what he has learned from his own ex- 
perience. 
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A drawing of the C. O. Jelliff Manufacturing Corporation plant at Southport, Conn. 


Just fifty years ago, in 


Southport = 

Manufacturer 1880, C. O. Jelliff 
Celebrates 50th started manutacturing 
Anniversary wire goods on one 


small hand loom in a 


little back room of his hardware store in South- 


port, Connecticut. This year the C. O. Jelliff 
Manufacturing Corporation, now expanded in- 
to six large buildings with many looms running 
night and day, is celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Incorporated in 1902, the Jelliff Cor- 
poration moved into the first of the present 
group of buildings in 1906. The business re- 
mained in the hands of the Jelliff family until 
1916, when it passed into the hands of the 
present management. Its officers now are W. F. 
Wheeler, president, and H. H. Rennell, treas- 
urer and manager. 

The business has expanded until now it has 
representatives all over the country. In the East 
the Jelliff Corporation is represented by White- 
head Metal Products Company of New York, 
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Boston, and Philadelphia, and in the Middle 
West by the Central Steel and Wire Company, 
with offices in Chicago, Detroit, and Dayton. 
These companies seil to manufacturers only. 
Surpluss, Dunn & Company of New York and 
Chicago sell the Jelliff products to wholesale 
hardware jobbers ail over the country. 

When the C. O. Jelliff Company was started, 
its chief product was wire cloth, manufactured 
in standard widths and sizes. New they produce 
any width and size desired, specializing i in non- 
ferrous products, chiefly, woven wire cloth and 
articles fabricated from it. Their products 
range from large-mesh screen cloth to carbur- 
etor strainers; from open-mesh water strainers 
to metallic filter cloth; from heavy wire net 


with very large openings down to the finest 
screen cloth composed of 1000 wires to the 
linear inch. 

Keeping up with the needs of modern in- 
ventions and adapting their products to the 
needs of 


manufacturers has always been 


the policy of the Jelliff Corporation. 
No radio set or automobile is complete 
without its quota of fine wire screen. One 
of the products of the Jelliff Corporation, 
growing in importance daily, is a fine wire 
mesh made of pure nickel, which is used 
in radio tubes; another is the screen used 
in automobile radiators. To meet the 
needs of manufacturers and engineers, the 
Jelliff Corporation has designed special 
strainers and dipping baskets with high 
corrosive resistance. 

The chief metals used in the manufac- 
ture of Jelliff wire products are brass, cop- 
per, steel, stainless steel, galvanized steel, 
bronze, aluminum, Monel metal, nickel, 
german silver, and nickel chromium. 


The Babcock Print- 
ing Press Manufac- 
turing Company of 
tema +e Len eas f0- 
cently completed two high-speed, rotary, 
two-color presses for the R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company of Chicago. These presses have 
been designed to print two colors on sheets up 
to 50” x 72” at a speed of 3600 sheets per hour, 
or one sheet every second, and are believed to 
be the highest speed presses ever designed to 
print two-color work. 

The sheets are automatically fed from a 
stack of sheets up to six feet high and weigh- 
ing up to four tons, and are delivered, printed 
in two colors, in another stack on the opposite 
side of the press. The mechanism which picks 
up and feeds the sheets is so nearly human in 
its action that should the corner of a sheet hap- 
pen to be curled over so that the feeder was 
unable to pick it up, it would instantly stop the 
entire press; or if two or more sheets happened 
to be stuck together, it would detect the dif- 
ference in thickness and instantly stop the press. 
The entire mechanism of the press, which proc- 
esses 14 sheets at a time, is so accurately timed 
and co-ordinated that the human eye cannot 
detect any variation or separation of colors on 
the printed sheet. 


Er 


Babcock Company 
Completes New 
Multi-Color Presses 






SAMUEL M. GREEN CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
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The new Babcock high-speed rotary, two-color 
printing press. 


The main drive requires a 20-horsepower 
adjustable speed motor, which is entirely con- 
trolled by push buttons located at various con- 
venient points on the press. There are also three 
other smaller motors for driving separate mech- 
anisms. 

In order to properly lubricate more than 100 
ball bearings and other points of frictional con- 
tact, 136 sight feed and piped oil leads and 
about 120 Alemite oil fittings have been in- 
stalled in each of the presses. 

The press is 10 feet high, 14 feet wide and 
40 feet long, and weighs about 70,000 pounds, 
complete. It was designed by F. S. English, as- 
sisted by T. L. Perry, and built under the super- 
vision of H. L. Hetherington and R. P. King. 


A. H. d’Arcambal A. H. d’Arcambal, 


Honored by American Consulting Metallur- 
Society for Steel gist and Sales Mana- 
Treating ger of the Small Tool 


mamnnum_~wmue: ee tees Den ae 
the Pratt & Whitney Company, was elected 
national vice president of the American Society 
for Steel Treating at their annual convention 


ASSOCIATES 


New York City Chicago, III. 
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held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, September 22 to 
26. 


This technical society has 
37 chapters covering every 
industrial section of the 
country. Its object is to im- 
prove the arts and sciences 
in connection with the man- 
ufacture or treatment of 
metals. The larger chapters 
of the organization are lo- 
cated in such cities as De- 
troit, Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh. 

Mr. d’Arcambal, a char- 
ter member of the Ameri- 
can Society for Steel Treat- 
ing, has served on the Na- 
tional Publication Commit- 
tee for three years and was 
chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on the Relation of 
Design to Heat Treatment, 
and for the past two years 
has been a national director 
of the Society. He has de- 
livered over 50 addresses 
before practically every A. S. S. T. chapter on 
the subjects of general heat treating, tool steel 
and high-speed metallurgy and in addition, has 
presented papers before the A. S. M. E. and 
S. A. E. chapters and the student bodies of 
several universities and technical schools. 


Steel Treating. 


Prior to accepting the position as consulting 
metallurgist for the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, he held the following positions: chemist 
for the Detroit Copper and Brass Rolling 
Mills, 1912-1913; chief chemist for Chalmers 
Motors Company, 1913-1915; chief chemist 
for Dodge Brothers, 1915-1918; chief metal- 
lurgist for Wright-Martin Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, 1918-1919. He is a 
graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, class of 
1912, with a degree of 


Bachelor of Chemical 
Engineering. 
Mr. d’Arcambal is 


also a member of the 





A. H. d’Arcambal, new vice pres- 
ident of the American Society for 


Vv 


Census Figures Show 
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member of the A. S. T. M., 
having served on the Tool 
Steel Committee of that 
organization. He is a char- 
ter member and one of the 
organizers of the Hartford 
chapter, having at one time 
served as chairman of this 


group. 


The Bigelow- 


Bigelow- | 

Sanford «= Sanford 
Starts Fall ©O™Mpa a 
Consumer co-ordi- 
Campaign nated nation- 


tee SAS Chile 
paign to stimulate consumer 
interest in floor-covering 
replacements, was signal- 
lized with the appearance 
of magazine  advertise- 
ments, in full color, in lead- 
ing women’s, home and 
farm publications during 
the month of September. 
This campaign has been di- 
rected not only toward the 
82% of the families in this 
country who spent only 
$3.65 per family on rugs and carpets last year, 
but also is designed to highlight the retailer 
of Bigelow-Sanford rugs and carpets as one 
who carries the best styled floor coverings and 
who can render intelligent and constructive ad- 
vice on the selection of floor coverings for any 
type of room or home. 


According to prelim- 
inary data collected in 
the Census of Manu- 
factures taken in 1930, 


Increase in Hardware 
Production 


the total value of hardware of the following 


Hartford Chapter 
American Society for Steel Treating 
Next Monthly Meeting 
Tuespay, Novemser 11, 1930 


specified classes shipped or delivered in 1929 
by manufacturers en- 
gaged primarily in the 
production of such hard- 
ware, amounted to $203,- 
584,745, which repre- 
sents an increase of 7.5% 
as compared with $189,- 
411,970 for 


“ie 8:00 P. M. Hartford Electric Light Co. reported : 
British Iron and Steel Auditorium 1927. The 1929 total is 
Institute, the S. A. = SPEAKER: R. M. Keeney, Connecticut Power made up as follows: 
of which he is vice chair- & Light Co. Builder’s hard- 


man of the Iron and Steel 
Division, and a former 





Supject: “Heat for Heat Treatment” 


All interested parties are invited to attend 


ware, other than locks, 
$54,650,383; casket 
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hardware, $4,487,107; locks, $30,407,745 ; fur- 
niture and cabinet hardware, $14,907,631; 
piano and organ hardware, $553,325; saddlery 
and harness hardware, $3,935,985; trunk and 
suitcase hardware, $2,424,264; vehicle hard- 
ware, $60,794,389; other hardware, $31,423,- 
916. 


Patent Issued on 
Bullard-Dunn Process 


The Bullard Company 
of Bridgeport has _re- 
cently received word 
that the United States 
Patent Office has granted 
a patent to the company 


for the Bullard-Dunn a ae 
electrolytic method of 
cleaning metal. A 


The patent is the first 
to be issued from a series ley 
of applications which 
have been filed by the 
Bullard Company, cover- 
ing an electro- 
lytic method of cleaning 
metal by the removal of 


orks, New 
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Employes Given Stock 


F. S. Chase has just been elected vice- 
president and John A. Coe and E. O. Goss 
chosen as directors of the Copper and 
Brass Research Association. 


A 


Maxim device, for ventilation and exclu- 
sion of noise from rooms, was successfully 
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in a wide variety of patterns and colors. 


Distribution of shares 
of stock to veteran 
Crane employes was 
started on October 1 at the Bridgeport plant. 


Crane Company 


The stock is the personal gift of R. T. Crane, 


Jr., who announced at the 


annual dinner at Chicago 
[ ANY | MINUTE FLASH al | in July that he would re- 


ward veteran workers. 
Employes having a 
minimum of 10 years’ 
service were presented 
with certificates and an 
extra share of stock for 
each year of service over 
the 10-year mark. The 
individual gifts ranged 
from 10 to 50 shares. 


Joseph E. Stone, vice-president of the Stan- 
Britain, 
elected president of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers Association. 


e 


Insurance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham issued a warning on October 23 against 
buying insurance from companies not li- 
censed to do business in Connecticut. 


has been re- 


Yacht Launched for 
T. Macdonough Russell 


The yacht ‘‘Felici,” built 
for Commodore T. Mac- 
donough Russell at the 
Dauntless Shipyards, Es- 


scale, oxide and other A sex, was launched on 
foreign matter. The Bul- September 29. The 
lard-Dunn method has M. S. Brooks and Sons have resumed their launching was witnessed 


been in use in the Bullard 
plant for several years 
and already has been li- 
censed to a number of other manufacturers by 
whom it is being successfully used. 


time operation. 


The Economy Con- 
crete Company and 
the Decorative Stone 
Hitter: one @ hee 
Haven merged early in October under the title 
name of the Dexstone Company with L. A. 
Falco as president and Carl Van de Bogart as 
vice president. Both companies have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of decorative stone 


Economy Concrete 
Company Merges with 
Decorative Stone 


| 298-312 Strate STREET 


full time 55 hour week working schedule 
after a period of several months short 


THE MINOTTE E. CHATFIELD CO. 


— NEW HAVEN — 


WRAPPING PAPER and TWINE MERCHANTS 


We carry a stock as complete as can be found in New England 


by a small party of Mr. 
Russell’s friends. The 
“Felici’? measures 52’ 7” 
over all, has a beam of 13’ 4” and a draft of 
Se. 

The yacht was designed by Winthrop War- 
ner, naval architect, of Middletown. 


Soviet-American trade 
during the fiscal year 
ending September 30 


Soviet-American 
Trade Shows Gain 


amounted to $177,000,000, or 28% greater 


than in any preceding year, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration. 
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Henry Brewer, vice 
president and _ secre- 
tary, and Leslie H. 


Winchester Arms 
Officials Resign 


Thompson, vice president and treasurer, of the 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, pre- 
sented their resignations at the meeting of the 
board of directors held on September 24. Mr. 
Brewer was placed on the retirement roll of 
the company in recognition of his 35 years of 
continuous service. At the request of the board, 
Mr. Thompson remains a member of the board 
of directors. 

The vacancies were filled from the present 
working staff. Edwin Pugsley, who for many 
years has been factory superintendent, and Clif- 
ford R. Babson, director of sales for the past 
three years, were made vice presidents, and a 
new vice presidency was created and filled with 
the election of Thomas C. Johnson, product 
engineer. Richard D. Jack, who has been comp- 
troller and assistant treasurer, was promoted to 
the office of treasurer, and Arthur E. Hodgson, 
former assistant secretary, was made secretary. 


State officials, scores 
of State Capitol em- 
penne pees, ek tinereds 
of the general public were present at the cere- 
mony of laying the cornerstone of the $2,000,- 
000 state office building now being constructed 
in Hartford. A representative array of official 
Connecticut documents, military relics and 
tokens of the supervision of the growing auto- 
mobile traffic, including a picture of the first 
car registered in the state, were sealed in the 
cornerstone box. 

Chairman Arthur L. Shipman of the State 
Commission of Sculpture, delivered the ad- 
dress. Governor John H. Trumbull spoke in 
behalf of the State and Mayor Walter E. Bat- 
terson,; for the City of Hartford. Responses 
were also made by architects and builders. 


Cornerstone Laid for 
New Office Building 


Believing that co-ordi- 
nation of sales activi- 
ties would contribute 
materially to the fu- 


International Silver 
Reorganizes Selling 
Policy 
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ture of their expansion program, the Interna- 
tional Silver Company adopted a new sales 
plan, during their last annual sales convention, 
which permits each representative to offer the 
complete line of International products in re- 
stricted territories. Prior to this step, each fac- 
tory had its own salesmen, traveling a large 
territory at great expense, and often in compe- 
tition with salesmen from other factories of 
the International group. The new plan divides 
the country into five sections, each under a man- 
ager, but all in direct contact with the main 
office. 

The sales force of more than 225 men is 
now divided into three main divisions with Hor- 
ace C. Wilcox in charge of hollow ware; A. L. 
Zeitung, flatware; and Craig Munson, sterling 
silver. The New York division, which leads all 
others in sales, is headed by Kenneth G. Mer- 
rill, former manager of Factory H, Meriden; 
the Chicago division, which ranks second to 
New York, is managed by B. S. Felvey; the St. 
Louis division is managed by R. C. Munn: the 
Atlanta division, covering the entire South, 
is managed by Daniel ae formerly of 
Wallingford; and the San Francisco division, 
which covers the Pacific Coast, is in charge of 
FE. V. Sanders. 

In order to acquaint the salesmen and 
workers with all of the company’s products in 
the most forceful and impressive manner, an 
elaborate display was set up at Insilco Hall, the 
company clubhouse. While the excellent display 
of products was intended for the salesmen only, 
it was decided at the last minute that such a 
collection would be of special interest to the 
citizens of Meriden, who were allowed to view 
the display from 9:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. on 
July 2. Several thousand people viewed this 
display of sterling and silver-plated articles val- 
ued at several hundred thousand dollars. The 
products of each factory were arranged in sep- 
arate displays, which gave ample opportunity 
for the employes of the several plants to vie 
with each other for the best artistic arrange- 
Jgnent. 

Twenty-three individual displays, 


arranged 
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Views of the twenty-three exhibits of International Silver Co. products shown at Insilco 
Hall, Meriden, on July 2. 


side by side against the four walls of the hall, 
showed the products of each factory unit in all 
stages of development, from the raw metals 
to the completed articles ready for marketing. 

The International Silver Company now have 
what is believed to be the largest sales force 
of any silver company in the world. 


Thomas J. Kelley, for 
the past 18 years man- 
ager of the Manufac- 
oan, tren Assocation of 
Hartford County and secretary of the Em- 
ployers’ Association, died at his home in West 
Hartford on October 6 after a short illness of 
pleuro-pneumonia. 


Head of Hartford 
County Manufacturers 
Dies 


Formerly prominent in Hartford as a news- 
paper man, Mr. Kelley gave up this work in 
1912 to become manager of the manufacturers’ 
association. Born in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, April 3, 1867, and educated at Brown 
University in Providence, Rhode Island, Mr. 
Kelley came to Hartford 36 years ago. For a 
number of years he was a reporter on the old 
“Hartford Post” and later was city editor. Fol- 





lowing that, he was made associate editor of the 
old “Hartford Sunday Globe,” a position which 
he held just prior to becoming manager of the 
manufacturers’ association. 

Mr. Kelley had been engaged in industrial 
promotion in a civic way for some years before 
becoming manager of the Hartford County 
Association. He was at one time assistant sec- 
retary and later secretary-treasurer of the old 
Board of Trade and also secretary of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. He was credited 
with having had an important part in the de- 
velopment of manufacturing in Hartford 
County and it was chiefly as a result of his ef- 
forts that the position of manager of the man- 
ufacturers’ association was created and the work 
of the organization given a much wider scope 
than during its previous eight years of exist- 
ence. It can safely be said that Thomas J. Kel- 
ley was largely responsible for the high state 
of development of the Hartford County Man- 
ufacturers Association and its outgrowth, the 
Employers’ Association of Hartford County. 
He was an ardent worker for the Open Shop 
movement in Hartford County, which, accord- 
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ing to a recent bulletin prepared by him just 
prior to his death, has been responsible for an 
era of 18 years without labor trouble among 
employers using the Open Shop plan. 

A fitting tribute has been paid to Mr. Kelley 
by Clayton R. Burt, president of the Pratt & 
Whitney Company, as follows: 

“The country has lost an outstanding figure 
in the industrial world, and I have lost a good 
friend and associate. He was an able man, well 
known not only locally, but throughout the 
country. We mourn his passing not only as a 
business associate, but as a man we honored.” 

Fitting resolutions of respect and honor were 
sent to his widow, Julia (Selden) Kelley by the 
Connecticut Industrial Council. 

Bearers at his funeral, held at two o’clock 
on Wednesday afternoon, October 8, were: 
Clarence E. Whitney, Louis Hitchcock, Clayton 
R. Burt, Charles B. Cook, Arthur D. Coffin, 
Sr., and Charles L. Taylor. He was buried 
privately in North Cemetery, West Hartford. 


Howell Cheney Howell Cheney of the 


: frm of Cheney 
A ted t 
<1 ae ey Brothers, South Man- 
Committee chester, Connecticut, 


tion: Gite 6 te. Tee 
tional Association of Manufacturers, a member 
of the State Board of Education, and chair- 
man of the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut, was made a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of Laymen of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education on October 5. 
Mr. Cheney will be one of 56 distinguished 
laymen, from every state in the Union, who will 
supplement a group of outstanding educators 
in an attempt to find out where, in the admin- 
istration of high schools, unusual successes have 
been attained and to bring those successes to 
the attention of other communities. This com- 
mittee will contain such distinguished members 
as Roger W. Babson, Jane Addams, Judge Wil- 
liam S. Kenyon, William Allen White, A. Lin- 
coln Filene, Matthew Woll, labor leader; Dr. 
Charles Mayo, Willis R. Whitney of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company of Schenectady, and 
Fred Warren of Wyoming. 

This study of secondary education, author- 
ized by Congress in 1929, will extend over a 
period of three years. 


Angus MacArthur, 
who for the past three 
years has been vice 
president of the Con- 


Connecticut Coke 
Company Officials 
Promoted 
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necticut Coke Company of New Haven, has 
been placed in charge of the New York clear- 
ing house for the four eastern plants of the 
Koppers Coke Company, of which the Con- 
necticut Coke Company is a subsidiary. He will 
be succeeded by W. F. Munikhuysen, formerly 
district engineer of the Koppers Coke Com- 
pany in Chicago. At the same time C. W. 
Flanders, sales manager of the Connecticut 
plant, will be transferred to Montreal and will 
be replaced by Hugh MacArthur of Brooklyn, 
brother of the former vice president. 


E. M. Walsh Elected E. M. Walsh of the 
Chairman of Open E. M. Walsh Com- 
Shop Conference pany of New Haven, 
<cineneen. WE Clerted chbtmen 
of the Open Shop Conference of Connecticut 
at the annual meeting of the Conference held 
at Cheney Hall, Manchester, on October 2. 


The program for this meeting. started at 
noon with luncheon at the Manchester Country 
Club and included a sightseeing tour of the 
town under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and golf at the Manchester 
Country Club. The speakers on the program 
were Homer D. Sayre of Chicago, Commis- 
sioner of the National Metal Trades Associ- 
ation; E. Kent Hubbard, president of the Man- 
ufacturers Association of Connecticut; Howell 
Cheney of Cheney Brothers; and A. G. Boyn- 
ton, State Director of Trade Schools. 


The Barrymore Seam- 
less Wiltons, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, have re- 
cently purchased the 
ivbintinnniniiieninin. we ie Cane i 
Verran Company, near Stamford, on the Bos- 
ton Post Road. This plant, which contains 
about 250,000 square feet of floor space, 
including an especially built dye plant, will be 
used by the Philadelphia concern for the man- 
ufacture of seamless rugs and carpets after al- 
terations and an addition have been made. 
When in operation, which will probably be 
within the next six months, the plant will em- 
ploy about 600 workers. 


The Barrymore 
Seamless Wiltons, 
Inc., Buy Stamford 
Plant 


Connecticut Industry 
a: ae te ees 
statement which appeared in “Last Minute 
Flashes,’ October issue, from “Fire and water 
cause $25,000 damage at Strouse, Adler Com- 
pany, New Haven, on Wednesday, October 1” 
to “Fire and water cause slight damage at 
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Strouse, Adler Company, New Haven, on 
Wednesday evening, October 1. Business was 
in no way interrupted.” 





Start on Amber 


By L. D. TROWBRIDGE—Advertising 


HE red light of depression that has been 

holding up business progress for the past 

months has changed to amber. Soon 

it will turn to green, signalling a clear 
road ahead. 


The alert business pilots who regard the am- 
ber light as the signal to let in the clutch and 
step on the gas will shoot into the clear well 
ahead of competitors who feel they must wait 
until they see the green light before getting 
under way. 


There’s a tricky thing, too, about this wait- 
ing for the green light of better business con- 
ditions. It may be so delayed in actually show- 
ing that those who wait for it will find them- 
selves left far in the rear by the less patient 
drivers. In fact, it begins to look as though 
the green light might not be clearly visible until 
most of the more alert drivers are well under 
way. 


Various dates have been set for a pronounced 
up-swing of business. These dates have come 
and passed without bringing about any start- 
ling changes. But changes have been at work, 
nevertheless. Quietly, persistently, business is 
beginning to bestir itself—it is getting under 
way. 


“Good” business is coming. There is no doubt 
about it. But it is doubtful if the starting time 
will be announced by a blare of trumpets or 
signalled by a traffic officer’s whistle. It is more 
likely that the return will be gradual—that per- 
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haps the start will be almost unnoticed, except 
by the more vigilant few—but that it will gain 
speed steadily. And this will be brought about 
not in any sudden and miraculous manner, but 
rather by the exercise of new courage, energy 
and resourcefulness on the part of Mr. Aver- 
age Business Man—Manufacturer, Whole- 
saler, Retailer. 


Even the business prophets have grown chary 
of scheduling definitely the arrival of Good 
Business. And this very fact may indicate that 
business is farther on the road to recovery than 
is generally realized—that the green light may 
flash at any moment. Don’t wait for it! Go 
ahead on the amber, if you want to get there 
ahead of the crowd. 


liminate Rubbish, Haul- 
age and Fire Hazards 


with 


‘ERNERATOR 


INCINERATION 


“Garbage and Waste Disposai 
for New and Extsting Buildings 
a ee ee D 


Morse: BouLcer 
RSE-DOULGER 


DESTRUCTORS 


HAROLD E. GALLIC 
50 Trumbull St. 


Hartford 


CBUYER 
CONSIDERATION 


for your line in the 
overseas markets 


through the medium that 
affords merchants abroad a 
compact digest of new de- 
velopments, new ideas, new 
systems and_ profit-making 
suggestions. 


An export journal, now in 
its 53rd year, that has built 
up a powerful and valuable 
buying confidence in the 
world markets. 


AMERICAN PORTER 


370 Seventh Ave., New York 53 State St., Boston 





Four editions: 
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i Eng- 
Spanish, French 
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Advertisers 


Dame, Larsen and 
Parkin, Inc. was or- 
ganized in 1922 to en- 
nee: eee im geaerel em 
port and import business, specializing mainly 
in the export field. From the time of organi- 
zation up to 1929, this Company handled 

general line of merchandise, but since then have 
been specializing in automotive replacement 
parts, accessories, general garage equipment, 
general hardware line and electrical goods. 


Brief History of 
Dame, Larsen and 
Parkin, Inc. 


Lester S. Dame 


In Copenhagen, Denmark, this Company has 
an affliated company which is owned 100% 
by the parent company in New York. It was 
organized under the laws of Denmark and op- 
erates throughout Sweden, Norway, and Fin- 
land. 

Another affiliated company operates through- 
out the British possessions of the West Coast 
of Africa, i. e., Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold 
Coast Colony, Nigeria and Liberia. 


In Cuba, the company operates through an 
affliated company, J. M. Gomez & Cia. S. en 
C. with offices in San Diego. 

Throughout the remainder of the world, the 
company has forty agents operating in such 
countries as Panama, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Venezuela, Mexico, Australia, New Zea- 
land and other-countries. 

Dame, Larsen and Parkin, Inc. renders the 
services of a sales organization to American 
manufacturers who wish to enter into or ex- 
pand their export business in foreign countries. 
In the event that a manufacturer does not wish 
to carry his own accounts, this company is in 
a position to give the additional financial serv- 
ice of paying for the value of merchandise in 
New York, in which event a confidential dis- 
count must be given in addition to the regular 
commission asked for handling export accounts. 
At the present time the greater portion of 
Dame, Larsen and Parkin customers look 
to them for reimbursement on all goods sold 
in foreign markets. 

The organization is headed by: Col. C. 
Dame, Chairman of the Board; Lester D. 
Dame, President; Lester S$. Dame and Juan 
Gomez, Vice-Presidents; L. G. Riley, Treas- 
urer and Eugene F. Carl, Secretary. 


For some time past 
the AStna Insurance 
Company has been giv- 
iinnm_-,€ na—- Me NEON ‘wide publi- 
city to their “Coast to Coast Service” which has 
for its objective the education of both the 
Agent and Customer to the idea that it pays 
to be affiliated with a company which is able 
to give service in every State in the Union as 
well as Canada. 

Numerous direct responses to advertising in 
Collier’s and other national magazines,  to- 
gether with results of follow-up solicitation, 
show conclusively that automobile owners 
want this type of protection. Agents are also 
placing a new significance upon the prominent 
display of their company’s slogan—‘‘/Etna 
Coast to Coast Service.” 


ZEtna “Coast to 
Coast Service” 
Popular 


Recently a train load 
of coal started moving 
over the Virginian Ry. 
nanan 0 s WORy- Galen 
from New River fields, headed for the Sewalls 
Point piers. On Thursday afternoon at | o’clock 
that same coal, along with some that had been 
at Sewalls Point for a few days, was on its way 


to New Haven in the hold of the T. A. D. 


T. A. D. Jones 
Steamer Makes 
Speedy Trip 
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Jones Steamer “Edward Pierce.” The shipment 
may not constitute a record for speed but the 
oficials of the Virginian believe that it will 
very nearly set a new mark. 


Mr. Whittlesey of 
The Minotte E. Chat- 
field Co., New Haven, 
says: 
<nekdaiputasiagtieiaheliacemamnmamanes “In this age of sani- 
tation, Paper Products are playing an impor- 
tant part. In public institutions, office buildings 
and factories, paper towels are taking the place 
of cloth. 

‘Some weeks ago, New Haven, Connecticut, 
had a reported epidemic of a serious mouth 
infection. This resulted in a tremendous de- 
mand for paper cups. Soda fountains, ice-cream 
parlors, eating places, and we know of several 
instances of private homes resorting to the use 
of paper drinking cups. 

“Here again, a paper product played a very 
important part in stamping out disease. Mil- 
lions of paper cups are supplied to offices, pub- 
lic buildings and institutions. A new drinking 
cup has appeared. This cup is called the Ajax, 
and is by far the most economical sanitary 
drinking cup on the market; a New England 
product. During the short period we have been 
distributors of these cups, we have placed sev- 
eral million in all walks of business life. 

“And so it goes—Napkins, Souffle Cups, 
Cleansing Tissues, Parchment, Glassine, Cello- 
phane and Containers of all kinds. These ar- 
ticles are, of course, manufactured from paper, 
and each one is occupying its niche in the world- 
wide campaign to stamp out disease.” 


The Minotte E. 
Chatfield Company 
Recommends Sanitary 
Paper Products 





COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION IN 
CONNECTICUT 


(Continued from page 10) 


lished tribunal. There is, so far as we know, 
but one in Connecticut, state-wide in its scope. 
Soon after the passage of the recent arbitra- 
tion law, the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce proceeded to establish a tribunal for the 
convenience of Connecticut business interests. 
In affiliation with the American Arbitration As- 
sociation, it has organized to assist contending 
parties desiring to arbitrate, in order that arbi- 
tration may be conducted in conformity with 
the requirements of the Connecticut statute and 
thereby be valid and enforceable. The Connect- 
icut Panel of arbitrators as established by the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, in conjunc- 





tion with the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion, embraces leading business and professional 
men from every section of the state, who are 
familiar not only with manufacturing common 
to this state, but who are, as well, men of un- 
doubted prestige. Each person upon this Panel 
his indicated acceptance of such service and, 
therefore, is quickly available to disputants. 


Parties, who are about to enter into a writ- 
ten agreement or contract which shall deter- 
mine their relationships with respect to a par- 
ticular transaction, are urged to put into such 
contract a proper arbitration clause which will 
provide for arbitration under the Connecticut 
law of any disputes which may arise with re- 
spect to the transaction. Parties may limit the 
scope of this clause, when so desired, in order 
that it may provide for the arbitration of only 
a single phase of questions arising in connec- 
tion with the main controversy. When such a 
limiting clause is desired, special advice of 
counsel should be taken to the end that the 
phraseology will definitely limit in the manner 
desired. Following is the standard clause rec- 
ommended: 


‘Any controversy or claim arising out of or 
relating to this contract or for the breach there- 
of, shall be settled by arbitration, in accordance 
with the then existing Joint Rules of Arbitra- 
tion of the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., and the American Arbitration Association, 
Inc., and judgment upon the award may be en- 
tered in the highest court of any state, or of 
the United States, which shall have jurisdic- 
tion.” 

It is designed to provide for arbitration of 
any dispute or controversy which may arise be- 
tween the parties with respect to the main con- 
tract; is irrevocable and specifically enforce- 
able under the Connecticut Arbitration statute. 


Parties already in disagreement with respect 
to a transaction not covered by a written con- 
tract may submit the matter to immediate arbi- 
tration by a most simple procedure. A written 
agreement to arbitrate must be prepared. This 
submission must contain the agreement to arbi- 
trate and the salient facts of the controversy, 
together with the intention to adhere to the 
rules of some regularly established tribunal. 


The manual, “Commercial Arbitration in 
Connecticut,” published by the Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce, gives complete details 
of arbitration procedure. It is available with- 
out charge to individuals or firms desiring to 
avail themselevs of this modern economic 
method for settling business controversies. 
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Briefs Filed in Sound 
Lines Case 


Briefs were filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Sound 
Lines Case by the New 
Haven road, defendant, 
and by the Sound Lines 
Committee, a temporary 
organization composed of representatives from 
twelve Chambers of Commerce, the Manufac- 
turers Association of the City of Bridgeport 
and the Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut, Inc. Both briefs pointed out sound reasons 
why the retention of the eight steamer lines by 
the New Haven road would serve the best in- 
terests of shippers in Connecticut. Mr. W. W. 
Meyer, chief counsel, prepared the brief for 
the New Haven Road while John J. Hickey 
and C. L. Eyanson set up the arguments ap- 
pearing in the brief of the Sound Lines Com- 
mittee. 


Petition of the Manu- 
facturers Association 
of Connecticut, Inc., 
tor, iene (00 Ginnie sae 
the Reply of the Association to the Petition of 
the Carriers of August 29, 1930, for Modi- 
fication of the Report and Findings of the Com- 
mission, was filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on October 6. Because of the unan- 
imous decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in favor of the Carriers, the As- 
sociation’s counsel John J. Hickey did not at- 
tack the general level of rates or relationship 


Association Files 
Petition and Reply 
to Carriers 






Export Cargo 

Coastwise Cargo 

Rail and Express 

Motor Truck Shipments 
Parcel Post 


Registered Mail 


A competent Traffic Manager is the 
works manager’s Aide-de-Camp, the 
buyer’s Adviser, the sales manager’s 
Oracle and the advertising manager’s 
Consultant. His salary can be right- 
fully considered as a gilt edged secur- 
ity rather than expenditure.—Ed. 


Insure Shipments In The 

AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY / 
of Hartford, Conn. 

Affiliated with the Aitna Life Insurance Company 


. All Forms of Fire and Marine Insurance 


of classes but rather con- 
centrated on three fac- 
tors affecting New Eng- 
land, which were not 
brought out clearly dur- 
ing the hearings and in 
previous briefs. 


New England Advisory 
Board Meets 


At the meeting of the New England Advis- 
ory Board held at Maplewood, N. H., Sep- 
tember 19, Commodity Committee reports in- 
dicated that increases were expected in the car- 
load movement of 10 of the commodities re- 
ported, and decreases in the movement of 23, 
and that no change was anticipated in 10 others. 
The weighted average loading of the 29 prin- 
cipal commodities, according to the reports, 
shows a decrease of 1.2% as compared with the 
same period of a year ago. 

Considerable interest was shown in a dis- 
cussion of the freight loss and damage situa- 
tion. Mr. A. P. Lane, Traffic Manager of the 
Great Northern Paper Co., presented the ship- 
pers’ report and Mr. F. E. Winburn, special 
representative of the Freight Claim Division 
of the American Railway Association, presented 
the Carrier’s side of the question. Other sub- 
jects discussed were the relation of business 
changes in New England to those in other parts 
of the country and the drought situation. 


The Shippers Confer- 
ence of Greater New 
York, at its opening 
ap- 


Shippers Conference 
Demands Store-Door 
Deliveries 


fall 


meeting, 
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proved the motion to demand a 
definite stand from the railroad 
presidents on the question of “store 
door delivery” in New York City. 
The Conference demanded and in- 
sisted that the railroad presidents 
frankly declare their intention and 
if they refused to adopt “store 
door delivery” then they must 
adopt the Baltimore & Ohio modi- 
fied plan. The B & O forced the 
hands of the other railroads by 
adopting a modified plan to be op- 
erated at Pier 21, East River. 
Other railroads have since per- 
suaded the B & O to withdraw this 
plan. This withdrawal and the ap- 
parent unwillingness of railroads 
to adopt any “‘store door delivery” 
plan, caused a demand for a show- 
down. This finally came at the in- 
stigation of Rollins White, Asst. 
Trafic Mgr. of F. W. Wool- 
worth & Company, and Vice Pres- 
ident of the conference. 





There have been many excuses offered in the past for non- 


Chairman William H. Chandler attendance at the regular Association traffic meetings. The 
claimed that the hesitation of the one, illustrated above, was offered some time ago, and has 
railroads in not putting into effect been awarded first prize. 


the “store door delivery” plan or 

the B & O modified plan, was 

caused by the fear that one might get a little 
more business than the other. 

W. F. Richards, Asst. Trafic Mgr. of the 
B & O, discussed the plan that his road had put 
into effect but had withdrawn under pressure. 
He said that the company thought it was eco- 
nomically expeditious and would result in free- 
ing piers for steamship uses and was a vast 
improvement on the present plan. 


N. W. Ford Attends N. W. Ford, Trafhic 
Mer. of the Manufac- 


Classification \ ae f 
Committee Hearings Co ers fA ee O 
‘n New York onnecticut, Inc., rep- 


—_——memmemee, Teeemed Connecticat 
manufacturers of silver plated ware at the re- 
cent Classification Committee Hearings held in 


New York on October 14 and 15. 


On the Use of Old Many communications 
Form Bills of Lading have been received 
ners ere memners of the 
Association asking that steps be taken to obtain 
an extension of time in the use of the old form 
bills of lading when rubber stamped with the 
notation, approved by the carriers. Mr. 


R. N. Collyer, Chairman of the Carfiers’ Bill 
of Lading Committee, has been advised that a 
large quantity of these forms are now in the 
hands of manufacturers and that, in the inter- 
ests of economy, they should be permitted to 
use them when properly stamped. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
neither approved nor disapproved of the use 
of the old forms because it believed it would 
be neither expedient nor appropriate to indi- 
cate to carriers or shippers that the old form 
might be used after the effective date of new 
bill of lading. Members will be advised imme- 
diately by a special bulletin when the final ruling 
has been handed down by the Carriers’ Bill of 
Lading Committee. 





Join the Traffic 


going to Storrs for the Annual 
Meeting of the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, Inc., on 


November 12 





Recent Russian Trade 


? 


ew! 


A memorandum re- 
cently issued by the 
seen: Seen Department 
of National Revenue postpones until after 
November 30, 1930, the application of dump- 
ing duty when “Cash discounts are shown de- 
ducted on customs invoices contrary to the in- 
voicing practice of the exporter in his own 
home market.” According to an earlier inter- 
pretation by the Canadian customs authorities, 
as recorded in Connecticut Industry for Oc- 
tober, if the exporter had the cash discount de- 
ducted on his Canadian invoices the goods were 
to be held subject to an additional or dumping 
duty unless he also showed that this was his 
regular practice in his home market. Under the 
new ruling this interpretation will not apply 
until after November 30. 


Cash Discounts to 
Canadian Customers 


Another memorandum 
from the Department 
of National Revenue 
tee Ck Cae. ments 
Canadian collectors of customs to withhold de- 
livery on all packages of advertising matter sub- 
ject to the general tariff arriving by Parcel Post 
with prepaid customs duty stamps thereon, until 
duty has been paid equivalent to 35% ad val- 
orem. 

As noted in Foreign Trade Tips for October 
the rate of prepaid customs duty on all pack- 
ages of advertising matter weighing one ounce 
or less has been increased from 1¢ to 2¢ each 
in customs duty stamps. 


Advertising Matter 
by Parcel Post to 
Canada 


For the benefit of 
members exporting to 
ene week the Association 
has secured from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce opinions and information (1) in regard 
to a new organization in New York which has 
set itself up as consultants on trade with Soviet 
Russia, and (2) the effect that the recent award 
by the Lena Arbitration Committee in favor 
of Great Britain and against the Soviet govern- 
ment is apt to have on the ability of the Rus- 
sian Government’s buying organizations ability 
to continue to meet their obligations in the 


Developments 


Sets gen wen 
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United States. This confidential information 
will gladly be furnished to interested members 
of the Association upon request. 


As this issue goes to 
press, contracts from 


Advertisin ; . 
6 ten of the sixteen 


members required to make possible the contin- 


uation of the Association’s Foreign Group Ad- 
vertising Campaign throughout 1931 have been 
received, while U. S. export statistics continue 
to indicate, by their trend, that the year 1931 
will bring about a marked increase in the im- 
portance of foreign markets for Connecticut 
products. 

Despite conditions in the world’s market, 
which have begun to show signs of improve- 
ment here and there, the manufacturers partici- 
pating in the current 1930 campaign are regu- 
larly receiving new trade inquiries and orders 
from abroad as a result of this form of coop- 
erative advertising. 

Details concerning the plan, the results to 
be expected and the cost of participating in the 
campaign may be secured by writing to the As- 
sociation headquarters. As copy for the first 
1931 insertion in the annual review number of 
the American Exporter goes to _— on Noy- 
ember 9, members interested in participating 
are urged to act promptly. 


A survey of that in- 
creasingly important 
market for Connecti- 
ttn: Ch. Ue tite 
Union of South Africa, has just been prepared 
by the Asst. Trade Commissioner at Johannes- 
burg and released by the Department of Com- 
merce as trade promotion series No. 101 in 
the form of a printed report of 68 pages, in 
which each separate item of electrical equip- 
ment is treated individually from a sales stand- 
point. 


Electrical Equipment 
Market in South 
Africa 


This study should be of unusual interest to 
Connecticut manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment. Copies may be secured at the Association 
headquarters for 15¢ each. 
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Association to Give New Courses 


For the benefit of ex- 
ecutives in charge of 
——oeeees PSTOCRCION,  <eniploy- 
ment managers, personnel managers, physicians, 
and nurses attached to medical departments of 
member plants, as well as for employes them- 
selves, the Association’s Compensation Com- 
mittee announces the establishment of a short 
lecture course on the Connecticut Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, its application, and all de- 
velopments since its passage. The course does 
not pretend to furnish a complete knowledge 
of this intricate subject. Its purpose is rather to 
furnish a practical working knowledge to those 
whose daily duties bring them within the op- 
eration of the law. 

The course will consist of eight lectures, 
each given by a leading authority on each par- 
ticular phase of workmen’s compensation, pre- 
ceded by an introductory meeting on January 
6, 1931, at which a thorough explanation of the 
scope of the course will be furnished to those 
interested. The lectures will be given once a 
week and each will be preceded by a ten-minute 
oral quiz on the subject of the preceding lec- 
ture. A semi-final written examination will be 
held between the fourth and fifth lectures and 
a final examination at the conclusion of the 
course. 

Classes will be held every Tuesday evening 
at 7:30 P. M. from Jan. 6 to March 17 inclu- 
sive, in the Dunham Laboratory of Electrical 
Engineering at Yale University, No. 10 Hill 
House Ave., New Haven, through the cour- 
tesy of the Electrical Engineering Department 
of the Sheffield Scientific School. The tuition 
fee for the entire course is $25. Following is 
the schedule of lectures: 


Course in Workmen’s 
Compensation 


1. Jan. 6—Explanation of the Course. 

2. Jan. 13—Rise and Growth of Work- 
men’s Compensation—— Mr. Howell 
Cheney. 

3. Jan. 20—Compensation Administration 
—Mr. George E. Beers. 

4. Jan. 27—General Scope of the Connecti- 
cut Law and its Gradual Development 
Mr. W. A. Dower. 

5. Feb.3—Mechanics of Handling Factory 
Injuries; Records and Statistics—Mr. 
Howell Cheney and Mr. Wm. Coleman. 

6. Feb. 10—Mid-term written Examina- 
tion. 

7. Feb. 17—Medical Aspect of Workmen’s 

Compensation—Dr. J. J. Donahue. 





8. Feb. 24—Defense of Compensation 
Cases—Mr. Ralph O. Wells. 

9. Mar. 3—Disease Prevention—Dr. C. 
Blease Gibson, Dr. Elbert Gray, Dr. 
D. W. Tracy. 

10. Mar. 10—Accident Prevention—Mr. L. 
A. deBloise. 

li. Mar. 17—Final Written Examination. 





Full particulars concerning the course and the 
subject matter of each lecture may be secured 
by writing the Association’s headquarters. 


An investigation has 
led the Association to 
$$ believe that the accu- 
rate control of plating solutions is an impor- 
tant step in securing uniformity of finish on 
polished surfaces and high resistance to corro- 
sion, and that a wide-spread demand exists 
throughout the state for practical training on 
this subject. 


For the benefit of those engaged in electro- 
plating, or in supervising such operations in 
member plants, the Association is establishing 
a short practical course in the control of plat- 
ing solutions. While not designed to produce 
expert electro-platers, the course furnishes a 
thorough working knowledge of up-to-date sci- 
entific methods for obtaining uniform results 
through proper solution control. It will con- 
sist entirely of laboratory work with a mini- 
mum of theory. 

The first three of the twenty lessons in the 
course will treat of fundamentals and furnish 
rudimentary training in the use of the necessary 
laboratory equipment. The last seventeen les- 
sons will be devoted to each of the metals used 
in electro-plating except chromium, which is 
considered a study in itself. 

The course will be held in the chemistry lab- 
oratory of the Weaver High School, Hartford, 
every Thursday evening at 7:30 P. M. for 
twenty weeks beginning November 6. The tui- 
tion fee for the entire course is $25. The best 
up-to-date hand-book on the subject will be 
available at cost to those interested. Expert 
instruction will be furnished by Mr. E. L. 
Wood, Chief Metallurgist and Electro-Plater 
for Landers, Frary & Clark of New Britain, 
Conn. 

Following an introductory session on Nov. 
6 the actual course will open on Thursday, Nov. 
13. The course is open to all interested. 


Course in Control of 
Plating Solutions 


1930 





After declining with- 
ea ae ween ter 
six months, general business activity in Con- 
necticut increased during September. While the 
advance did not embrace all of the components 
of the general business curve, increases over the 
preceding month were in evidence in a majority 
of the more important items. The number of 
man-hours worked in factories increased over 


General Summary 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Connecticut Industry 


H.R MICK 


Data available for October are confined 
largely to car-loadings but indicate that the 
September gain has been held and that some 
further increase relative to normal has taken 
place. 

For the country as a whole, the level of gen- 
eral business activity during September was 
somewhat lower than during August. Produc- 
tion of iron and steel moved sharply downwards 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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August by slightly more than the normal gain 
of 1.7% and freight car-loadings originating in 
Connecticut cities also turned upwards after re- 
ceding continuously since January. Activity in 
cotton textile mills increased for the second con- 
secutive month and bank debits to individual 
accounts rose sharply from the low level of 
August. On the other hand, employment in non- 
ferrous metal concerns continued to recede and 
the amount of metal tonnage carried by the 
New Haven Road declined after increasing 
more than was seasonally expected in August. 





1926 1927 1928 1929 ++~-1930 


in contrast with the customary upward move- 
ment at this time of the year and freight car- 
loadings failed to make the seasonal gain by 
a wide margin. However, automobile produc- 
tion held the August rate although the records 
of previous years show decreases for Septem- 
ber. Another favorable development was the 
gain in silk and cotton consumption by textile 
mills and the exceptionally large increase in 
new orders for cotton goods over a month pre- 
vious. 

Wholesale prices of all commodities, as mea- 
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sured by the index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showed little change in September 
from August. Increases in the prices of farm 
products, foods, hides and leather, and fuel and 
lighting items more than offset decreases in 
textiles, metals and metal products, building 
materials and miscellaneous items. During the 
first three weeks of October, prices continued 
to be generally stable with slight increases or 
decreases in the various commodities balancing 
one another. 


During the four weeks 
itttimeEvtimnn “Gate Goes oe, 
the number of business failures in Connecticut 
increased 22% over the corresponding period 
a year ago; howev er, net liabilities of failures 
were below last year’s total. New corporations 
formed declined from a year ago in both num- 
ber and capitalization _ September life in- 
surance sales fell off 11% from last year. On 
the other hand, the incre sases in the past sev- 
eral weeks in the number of real estate sales 
and the value of mortgage loans revealed a 
quickening of activity of more than seasonal 
proportions in the real estate field. 


Financial 


While the total value 
on we Cee conte 
awarded during September remained at a low 
level, the news from this industry was in some 
ways encouraging. Contracts awarded in Con- 
necticut in September were approximately the 
same as in August whereas normally there is 
a seasonal decrease, but, more than this, con- 
tracts for new residential buildings increased 
sharply over the previous month and were even 
larger than in the same month of last year. 
Public works and utility construction also 
showed an increase when compared with a year 
ago but commercial, industrial and educational 
building was very small. Average daily con- 
tracts awarded in the United States during the 
first 10 days of October increased substantially 
over the September average. 


Construction 


As mentioned above, 
nian Mnney a Conmmersent 
manufacturing plants increased more than was 
seasonally expected in September. Man-hours 
worked in factories in Bridgeport, Bristol, New 
Britain and New Haven were higher than in 
August. On the other hand, factories in Meri- 
den and Hartford were less active than a month 
earlier and further decreases in employment 
took place in Waterbury brass factories and in 
Torrington concerns. Stamford reported that 


Labor and Industry 


the Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc., was 
moving its Philadelphia plant to Stamford, 
and, although it would be six months before 
the Stamford plant would be in operation, it 
would then provide employment for more than 
six hundred people. Data for eight free public 
employment bureaus for the four weeks ended 
October 16th indicated that demand for skilled 
labor was holding up well in comparison with 
the trend in previous years. 


Employment in factories in the United States 
declined slightly in September whereas usually 
an increase of approximately 2% takes place. 
However, the seasonal increase in factory pay- 
rolls indicated that there was a gain in the av- 
erage number of hours worked per employe. 


—— Retail trade, as mea- 
sured by sales of de- 


partment stores, increased seasonally in Sep- 


tember but remained well below a year ago 
due, in part, to a lower price level this year. 
Cooler weather in October has stimulated the 
sale of seasonal goods. Collections were un- 
changed from a month ago. 


Freight car-loadings 
——______ originating in Connect- 
icut during September increased slightly over 
August. This was the first increase since Jan- 
uary and seemed to indicate that the long de- 
cline had ended. Loadings of automobiles and 
merchandise in less than car-load lots changed 
by the usual amount while loadings of building 
materials and bituminous coal increased in com- 
parison with normal. However, compared with 
a year ago, car-loadings during the four weeks 
ended October 11th decreased 20% i in Connect- 
icut and 19% in the United States S. 


Transportation 


; Lay Aside 


your business problems 


on 
November 12 


and attend the Annual Meeting of your 
Association at Connecticut Agricultural 
College, 


Storrs, Connecticut 
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Data contributed by Hartford Chapter National Association of Cost Accountants 


A growing tendency 
has been noted 
_io_,s ime, wrongnont the state 
of the practice of making wage payments by 
check. The experience of the pioneers in this 
movement has demonstrated the practicability 
of this method of compensation. Employers 
are prompted to use this method for dual rea- 
sons: First, in the interests of safety to em- 
ployes who handle cash payrolls; and second, 
for the protection of funds. 

Commercial and savings banks have willingly 
cooperated to the fullest extent in this practice, 
even to the extent of keeping open beyond their 
regular hours Saturday noons. Local merchants 
have likewise cooperated through their willing- 
ness to cash payroll checks. 

After three years of operation, one pioneer 
in this movement reports as follows: 


Wage Payments to 
Employes by Check 


“Not one serious objection to the check pay- 
ment plan of wages has been reported to the 
company. It has been possible to advance the 
date of paying-off by three days over that pos- 
sible under the old cash method of payment, 
which has been very pleasing to the employes. 
Employes losing their checks have been able 
to have them restored or replaced, whereas, 
had they lost their pay envelopes under the old 
method it is very probable that they would have 
lost that week’s pay.” 


Recent reports and 
studies by prominent 
a |=ECONOMIC Services indi- 
cate that business recession has apparently been 
halted,—and that the hoped-for upturn may 
shortly get under way. When this comes about 
and industries have ceased to think in terms of 
red figures, the old question will again arise 
as to proper formule for arriving at sound 
price-setting policies. 


How Should Profits 
Be Applied? 


Granting that competitive conditions fre- 
quently control quotations and margin of profits 
—the question of “How Should Profits be Ap- 
plied” is nevertheless more than an academic 
subject. Should they be applied: 
a. on total cost, 
b. on conversion cost, 
c. on selling price, 

or d. on plant investment ? 

This subject is intended to be purely sugges- 
tive. Trade associations are doing educational 
work within various industries to encourage the 
adoption of uniform bases. 


“Standard Costs” will 
——__n_ ve the sublet of the 
meeting of Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., to 
be held November 18, 1930, at Hotel Bond, 
Hartford. The speaker is M. Eric Camman of 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., New York. 

A cordial invitation is extended to manufac- 
turers and other interested in the subject. Din- 
ner at 6:30 P. M. 


Standard Costs 


Progress in all things 
~—inanmmmnmnsns 16S Week fneter in the 
advancement of any business. This applies to 
accounting as well as other business activities. 
A certain operation or method may not neces- 
sarily be performed in the best possible manner 
simply because that method has been employed 
for a great number of years. Seek facts and 
act upon them. It is the sum total of what we 
do, not what we think or say that makes for 
progress. 


The Cost 


Progress 





is insignificant in proportion to the treat 
in store for you at the Annual Meeting 
at 


November 12 


Storrs 
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The world census of automobile registrations 
as of January 1, 1930, shows a total of 35,489 
cars in China of which nearly 77% are of 
American make. This number shows an increase 
of about 24% over the number in operation on 
January 1, 1929. 

hi, 


The Australian minister for trade and cus- 
toms issued a proclamation which became ef- 
fective on October 4 prohibiting the importa- 
tion of all galvanized iron into that country. 


a 


The Belgian glass producers have formed a 
new combine with a capital of $5,600,000 
which is scheduled to begin operations on Oc- 
tober 1, 1931. The principal aims of this new 
trust, which is made up of thirteen glass mills, 
is to keep manufacturing costs as low as pos- 
sible and develop markets for Fourcault glass. 


A 


An Industrial and Trade Standards organi- 
zation has recently been established by the Ital- 
ian government for the creation and observa- 
tion of recognized standards in industry. The 
organization will be commonly known as 


hie eee 
a 


The Peruvian government has recently issued 
a decree compelling coloring of kerosene and 
tractoline (kerosene for tractors) blue and 
amber respectively, in order to prevent their 
use to adulterate gasoline sold at filling sta- 
tions. The decree provides that every station 
shall be equipped with an official measuring 
device to enable the buyer to check the amount 
of gasoline received, and directs the municipal- 
ity to fine the owner of a station for giving 
short measure. 


a 


Exports of United States industrial machin- 
ery for the first eight months of 1930 registered 
a decline of only 2% from the record trade 
of the corresponding 1929 period. 


“PROFITS WITHOUT ORDERS” 


Insurance covers loss from a fire and you in- 
sure, but only tailor-made heat control can curb 
steam losses caused by overheating. 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company’s 
new Suction Duct Control System for factories and 
large buildings will materially cut your overhead fuel 
cost. 


A test run on one of these systems operating on 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Company's building 
at 19 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., heated by 
central steam showed a percentage of saving of 
56.7%. 


Our Engineering Department is at your disposal. 
Consult us without obligation. 


Minneapolis -Honeywell Sales Inc. 


Connecticut Distributors for the Minneapolis-Honeywe!l 
Regulator Company, Established 1885 


410 Asylum Street 


255 Bedford St, LO 
Stamford, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn. 


30 Whitney Ave., 


New Haven, Conn. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIR 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, Of Connecticut INnpustry, 


published monthly at Hartford, Conn., October 1, 1930. 
State oF CONNECTICUT 
County or Hartrorp SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared C. Eyanson, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Man 


and that the following 
a true statement of the 


aforesaid publication for the 


aging Editor of the Connecticut INpuUstTRY 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
ownership, management, etc. of the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man 
aging editor, and business managers are: 
Editor . ‘ . = i , i L. M. BincHam 
Publisher . Manvuracturers Asso. or Conn. 
Managing Editor . ; ° ‘ . ; C. L. Evanson, 


1605 Boulevard, W. 


2. That the owner is the Manufacturers 
necticut, officers of which are as follows: 


Htfd 
Association of Con- 


E. Kent Husparp, President, ‘‘Arawana’’, Middletown, Conn. 

Joun H. Goss, Vice-Pres., 70 Hillside Ave. Waterbury, Conn. 

Rosert C. Buewr, Sec.-Treas., 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other secur- 
ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appearupon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 
C. L. Evanson, 
Asst. to the President. 
and subscribed before me this first day of October, 1930. 
M. T. Montgo ymery, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Feb. Ist, 1935. 


Sworn to 





Today’s trend 
is “Low Inventory” 


Modern Methods of Distribution 
permit low inventories with 
an ample margin of safety. 
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A manufacturer, desiring the protection of local stor- 
age, a high quality of coal, and an unprecedented service 
on deliveries, will receive a prompt response to his in- 
quiry. 

Permit us to acquaint you with the figures and the 
facts which complete this picture. 


T. A. D. JONES & CO., Inc. 


Bridgeport NEW HAVEN New York 
Hampton Roads 







“EXCHANGES: 


This ot rth ger ta is conducted for the benefit of mem- 





bers without charge. Information concerning any kind 
of executive help will be furnished on requesl——> 





PLANT SUPERIN- 
Employment TENDENT—A man who 
Service has had approximately 





thirty years’ experience 
as Foreman and Superintendent for two large metal 
working plants in Connecticut seeks a similar position 
in another Connecticut or New England concern. This 
man’s record and capability as a shop superintendent 
cannot be questioned. His services should, if at all 
possible, be utilized by some Connecticut or New Eng- 
land concern. Address P. W. 83. 


SECRETARY OR CHIEF CLERK—Man who has 
had fifteen years’ secretarial experience as private 
secretary to two of New England's leading public 
utilities executives, now desires to become associated 
in a similar capacity with a live industrial concern. 
Both of these executives recommend him for a _ posi- 
tion of this kind. The applicant is married, has one 
child and is 37 years of age and has an excellent 
family background. Address P. W. 84. 


FACTORY MANAGER OR PLANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT—Middle aged man who has learned pro- 
duction methods from the ground up. For the past 18 
years has acted as manager and general superintend- 
ent in large plant employing from 400 to 1800. His 
strong points are along the lines of organization, 
planning, schedule, and wage incentives. Due to a 
recent merger of the concern with which he has been 
connected for the past 15 years, he seeks a position 
of a similar nature with a Connecticut or New Eng- 
land manufacturer. He would also consider locating 
in the middle west. Arrangements for a personal in- 
terview may be made by addressing P. W. 90. 


COST REDUCTION AND TIME STUDY MAN— 
Man who has shewn proficiency in cost reduction 
work and who has had extensive experience in time 
study, production control methods and estimating, is 
seeking a position with a Connecticut manufacturer, 
due to a recent retrenchment policy adopted by the 
company where he has been employed for several 
years. A short time ago his ability to reduce costs 
was rewarded by an increase in salary. Further de- 
tails or a personal interview will be arranged for 
by addressing P. W. 91. 


BOOKKEEPER - ACCOUNTANT — Young’ man, 
aged 22, who has practically completed the required 
work in business administration at Boston University, 
and who, in addition, has had some actual experience 
along bookkeeping lines, desires to connect with a Con- 
necticut manufacturer. Because of his youth and ambi- 
tion, he is far more interested in the future than in 
the present, insofar as salary requirements are con- 
cerned. He can furnish all credentials and satisfactory 
references. For further details or personal interview, 


write P. W. 92. 
TRAFFIC MANAGER—Has had 11 years’ experi- 


ence as trafic manager with a progressive Connecti- 
cut manufacturing concern. He is also familiar with 
sales and purchasing department procedure. Is avail- 
able November 1. References, further data, or per- 
sonal interview may be obtained by writing P. W. 93. 


SOME MANUFACTURER can use me in their 
sales department. Am forty-one years old, married, 
mechanical engineering training, twenty years’ sales 
experience, ten in electrical machinery and ten in 
lubricating oils with major companies. Willing to 
travel when an opportunity exists to work into an 
executive position. | have been trained under modern 
and progressive sales policies. | am not the high 
pressure type, but can get business on an_ honest, 
straight-forward basis. Interview at your convenience 
by addressing P. W. 94. 


FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE—An executive with a 
successful record in industrial accounting, organiza- 
tion, and correlation of activities, employed by a prom- 
inent corporation as Comptroller, is available for a 
new connection. Present assignment, now about com- 
pleted, has included the responsibility of liquidating 
seven subsidiary sales corporations and one control- 
ling manufacturing corporation. A man of mature 
judgment with background of experience in manufac- 
turing and selling which qualifies him to take active 
interest in the complete operation of a business. Ad- 
dress P. W. 95 for references as to qualifications, char- 
acter, and details of present and past connections. 


ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISOR— 
A man who has had twenty-seven years experience in 
all phases of accounting, during which time he has 
held such positions as assistant auditor, auditor of dis- 
bursements, and general supervisor of accounts, de- 
sires a similar position with a Connecticut manu- 
facturer. His record is of the highest stamp and 
should command the interest of companies having 


openings in this field. For further details address P. 
W. 96. 





One 8 x 6 type V. S. 7 
Sturtevant Steam Engine 
in good condition at an 
attractive price. Address S. E. 17. 


For Sale 





Modern factory property 
for sale, located in South 
Norwalk near the freight 
station of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. Land is rectangular with a frontage of 
290 feet on Webster Street and 124 feet on North 
Main Street. Building No. 1 has a floor area of 
38,600 square feet and is of concrete construction. 
Building No. 2 is of mill construction and has a floor 
area of 51,400 square feet. Both buildings are modern 
in every sense, and are supplied with ample elevator 
and stair facilities and with separate power plant. 
The plant is equipped with two horizontal tubular 
boilers of 200 horse power each with allowable steam 
pressure of 150 pounds, and two generators connected 
with a high speed engine. The insurance rate is ex- 
ceptionally low, as well as the property taxes. This 
plant is readily adaptable to almost any type of pro- 
duction outside of the heavy tonnage industries. Being 
only 30 miles from New York, it should be especially 
desirable. Price $130,000. For further details address 
S. E. 18. 


Factory for Sale 
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DIPPING BASKETS 


Let us show you the 


advantages in plan- 





ning your business 


forms in standard sizes WIRE CLOTH 
WIRE WORK 
WIRE GUARDS 
RUBBISH BURNERS 





Manufactured by 
Tue Case, Lockwoop & Brainarp Co. 


Printers and Bookbinders She OHN P SMITH Co. 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 497 STATE ST. Since/90F NEAR ELM ST. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ASK a 


THE CUSTOMER | MANUFACTURERS 
WHO OPENS ONE {| psec nansiz™ Man ah 


Our many years of experience in this field together 
with our world-wide representation enables us to 
serve you intelligently on all Export Problems. 


We shall welcome an inquiry from you as one 
about to enter the Export Business 


or 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 

SANDUSKY, OHIO 
2LafayetteSt., Worthi684 NewYork,N.Y. As a seasoned exporter who wishes to reorganize 
E. H. Chandler, Representative, Bridgeport, Conn. his Export Department. Your bank or commercial 


il— 2, Fai 5 . ° 
CRs SR, Cn aay Syreaes 005 references will tell you about us. 








HINDE & DAUCH fe" SHIPPING BOXES 


Dame, Larsen & Parkin, Inc. 
100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Se 
S. Mail Services 


“INTERCOASTAL WESTBOUND” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Los Angeles, San Francisco. Cargo for Oak- 
land, Portland, Seattle and all inland destinations 
subject to San Francisco trans-shipment. 


“ROUND—IHE—WORLD” 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS between Boston, New 
York, Havana, Colon, Balboa, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port 
Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles thence 
New York. 


““TRANS—PACIFIC”’ 


WEEKLY SAILINGS between Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila. 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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MACHINERY 


MACHINE PARTS 
DESIGNING 


E have the complete equipment to handle 
your machine work on a contract basis. We 
also maintain a competent engineering depart- 
ment and are prepared to undertake the devel- 
opment, design and manufacture of machinery 
for any purpose. 


GEARS—WoORMS— CAMS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION CUT T0 ORDER 


THE HARTFORD 
SPECIAL MACHINERY CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ECONOMY 


Have you ewer considered how great an 
economy of time and money a regular travel 
agent could effect in your organization? 
This office, recognized as Connecticut's fore- 
most travel service, can accomplish more in 
planning schedules, securing reservations, 
and determining routes than any industrial 
organization could possibly do, since we give 
all our time and experience to just this sort 
of work. 


F. IRVIN DAVIS 


TICKETS & TOURS 
783 MAIN STREET—Street Floor Office 
Hartford ee Bank © Trust Co. Building 
Cable Address “FIDAVIS” 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 


ij 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD @ BRAINARD CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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